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guage “ Follow Christ, as I have endeavoréd 
to follow Him.” 

James Owen was married to Margaret 
Beals, daughter of Eleazar and Ann Beals, 
in the year 1840: in whom he found an 
affectionate and sympathizing help-meet. 
From memoranda written in early man- 
hood we are informed that he had many 
conflicts of soul; and the new and varied 
responsibilities which were gradually coming 
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bore with great weight upon his mind at 
different seasons, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing extracts : 
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feel it upon my mind to commit to writing a 
few memoranda of the merciful dealings of 
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ment in the things which pertain to my soul’s 
eternal interest ; knowing, as | well do, that 
it is abundantly necessary to use every means 
whereby we may be stimulated to more dili- 
gence. And, oh, may I from this day until 
the day that it shall please Him to call me 
away to be seen of men no more, be diligent- 
ly engaged i in working out my soul’s salva- 
He was deprived in his infancy of the ten-| tion with fear and trembling before Him. 
der care of a pis us mother; this loss was/ But, oh, the discouragements I have met with 
me sasurably supplied by the loving uversight |of late are past describing ; but the Lord, 
of a step- ssother r; who with his careful and the everlasting Jehovah, koows the secret 
affectionate fat her, endeavored to train up| recesses of my very heart, yea, there is noth- 
their children ‘in the nurture and admoni- ing hid from His all-penetrating eye; then 
tion of the Lord.” In the autumn of 1826, oh, my soul, renew thy strength as in the 
the family removed to Hendricks County, | morning; take fresh courage and press forward 
Raaiena, where they were subject to difficul- | through all opposing difficulties, for the Lord 
ties and privations incid lent to the settlement |is on thy side, He will uphold thee, He will 
of a heavily timbered country. i save thee from the will of the enemy, blessed 
In remembrance of the dedication to the be His everlasting name.” , 





A MEMORIAL OF JAMES OWEN. 


James Owen, son of Samuel and Rachel 
Owen, was born 18th of Secoad month, 1822, 
in the limits of Czesar’s Creek meeting, 


Ohio. 


cause of truth and righteousness which char- 12th month 25th, 1845.—* I have had hard 
acterized our beloved friend, evinced by yield-| struggling in exposing my exercises, deep 
ing obedience to the restraining and tender-| conflicts and sore com batings, even to my 
ing operations of Divine grace, we trust that | dear and valued wife; but I believe that toe 
his example may have an animating influ-| design of our coming together was to be 
ence upon survivors, holding forth the lan-' help- meets to each other—help-meets not only 
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162 FRIENDS’ 
in the things which pertain to this life, but 
in the things which are eternal, and pertain 
to our own souls’ interest. And oh, that this 
may be the first and primary object of us 
both, that of making our calling and election 
sure.” 

12th month 28th.—‘On getting up this 
morning I felt such a peaceful calm within, 
that I was led to look back on the sins of my 
past life, which indeed are many, and very 
great; I wasso filled with the love of God that 
I seemed like a vessel that wanted vent. I 
had not words ; language seemed to be lack- 
ing to convey to the full, the love of God to 
my soul,” 

Having in his own experience proved the 
efficacy of Divine grace, he was led under 
the constraining power of heavenly love to 
testify to others of its sufficiency. His com- 
munications proceeded, we believe, from the 
only true source of instruction, and were ac- 
companied with that anointing which render- 
ed them powerful and convincing to his hear 
ers. Under this conviction he was recorded a 
minister of the Gospel on the 8th of 9th 
month, 1849. 

According to his memoranda it appears 
that on the same date he laid a concern be- 
fore his Monthly Meeting to visit the meet- 
ings belonging to Salem Quarterly Meeting 
of Friends in Iowa, and the Western Quar 
ter, and some of its meetings, also to appoint 
some meetings amongst those not of our So- 
ciety, which was united with, and a minute 
granted him accordingly. During the pros- 
ecution of this visit there seems to have been 
much exercise of mind, yet the way opened 
for much gospel labor within the limits of the 
meetings which then constituted the little 
flock in Iowa. 

On the 21st of 10th month, he writes: “ First- 
day we were at Salem, and had a meeting 
for the youth in the afternoon; many hun- 
dreds were present at both meetings, in both 
of which I was much favored, and particu- 
larly in that for the youth; the fountains of 
the great deep seemed to be broken up, and 
many did really rejoice together, and give 
glory toGod. TrulyI believe I never wit- 
nessed such a wonderful display of over- 
whelming goodness before; in a sense of 
which tears flowed freely from my eyes for a 
considerable length of time afterwards. Oh, 
my soul, what wilt thoa say unto the Lord 
thy God for so great benetits? Al! truly 
after language fails thee, the half of his 
praise will not be told. Therefore go on 
boldly iv the-work which He has for thee to 
do, walking in all humility and self abased- 
ness before Him.” 

In the year 1850 he was visited by domes- 
tic affliction in the loss of his beloved wife, 
whom it pleased our Heavenly Father to re- 
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move by death. Although this bereavement 
was severely felt, his labors of love were not 
Jong suspended. Realizing that he must be 
about his Father’s business, he visited in the 
love of the Gospel the Yearly Meetings of 
Philadelphia, New York and New England, 
and some of the meetings constituting them ; 
also some of the meetings belonging to In- 
diana Yearly Meeting; and in the language 
of a returning minute, “his company and 
religious services were truly acceptable to 
them.” Soon after returning from this gospel 
labor he paid a religious visit to Friends of 
Indiana and Ohio. 

In the 10th month, 1853, he was married 
to Almira Wilson, widow of Alfred Wilson, 
and daughter of Isaac and Lydia Hadley, of 
Ohio, with whom he lived in close and af- 
fectionate union until the period of his death. 

In the year 1854, he again visited in gospel 
love, Friends of Iowa, and, probably in view 
of the rapid emigration of Friends to that 
State, he was Jed to believe it was his Chris- 
tian duty to remove thither, and accordingly 
left his home in Howard County, Indiana, 
and settled at Bangor, Iowa, in the year 
1855, His deep solicitude for the welfare of 
souls in that community induced him to un- 
dergo many privations incident to frontier 
life, in order that he might be doing the will 
of his Father in Heaven. His anxiety of 
mind for the preservation of the Church and 
people of God is here expressed in his own 
language. 

Bangor, 10th month 3d, 1856.—* It has been 
long since I made any entry in my journal, 
but my mind has been much exercised from 
time to time, and an ever-accompanying sense 
of my ovtn nothingness, and unfitness to en- 
ter upon the work assigned me without the 
assistance of Israel’s holy leader, in my path- 
way journey. Qh, the weakness and frailty 
of human nature, augmented by the buffet- 
ings of Satan, who is still, as of old, dike a 
roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour, 
or like a serpent by the wayside, not seen by 
the careless wanderer until alarmed by a fa- 
tal blow. Oh Lord of Heaven and earth, 
Thou who holds the destinies of man below, 
wilt Thou, in Thy compassionate regard, and 
tender mercies to the children of men, gra- 
ciously be pleased to shield Thy Church and 
people in the day of battle ; cover them dur- 
ing the storm, that they may be given to 
know, from season to season, that their defence 
is sure, and that Thou, ob God ! art pleased to 
gird upon them the whole armor of living 
faith, whereby they may be able to withstand 
the fiery darts of the wicked one, and turn 
the battle to the gate. But, oh! Father in 
Heaven, if Thou dost leave us to ourselves 
we shall not be able to out-ride the storm, 
and keep our heads above all the waves that 
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ful mariner atthe helm, to steer our fragile 
bark, and calm the rising wave; that when 
our race is run, and our measure filled, we 
may make a safe landing on those blissful 
shores where pleasures bloom to fade no 
more.” 

In accordance with his convictions of duty, 
repeated visits of gospel love were made to 
Friends of Indiana, Ohio, and occasional 
ones farther east and south: comprising the 
Yearly Meetings of Baltimore, North Caro- 
lina, and also among the freedmen in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Arkansas. For many 
years, even from early life, his mind had 
been impressed with a belief that it would be 
required of him to visit in the love of the 
gospel the Society of Friends and others in 
Great Britain, Ireland and some parts of the 
continent of Europe, and after much exer- 
cise of mind, he was brought to lay this sub- 
ject before his friends. He left his home for 
the prosecution of this visit on the 16th of 
Third mo., 1869, and landed in Cork, Ireland, 
in the latter part of the following month. 
In the course of this arduous engagement, 
our beloved friend visited most of the meet- 
ings of Friends in Ireland, England, Scot- 
land and Norway, and some others on the 
continent ; held numerous public meetings, 
and visited Friends in their families in many 
places ; and the testimonials with which he 
was furnished on his return stated that his 
public ministries had been acceptable and edi- 
fying, and his life and conversation consistent 
with his Christian profession. While closing 
the labors of this mission to brethren across 
the Atlantic, he discerned the Master’s hand 
pointing him to yet another part of the great 
harvest-field, in which more laborers were 
needed, in view of which he wrote to his | 
friends, while in attendance of Dublin Yearly 
Meeting, requesting a minute to visit in gos-| 
pel love Western, Indiana, Baltimore and 
North Carolina Yearly Meetings, which was 
not obtained in time to attend the first two 
named. He proceeded to attend in course 
Baltimore and North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ings. After visiting Friends of North Caro- 
lina in a Yearly Meeting capacity, he ap- 
pointed meetings within the limits of Ran. 
dolph and other counties with the rapidity of 
seventeen per week, and, from returning ac- 
counts since his decease, to the great satisfac- 
tion of those among whom he labored, and 
to the advancement of the Redeemer’s king- | 
dom. As on previous occasions, the climate | 
of this latitude proved to be detrimental to 
his health, and while thus ardently serving 
his Divine Master, he was bidden to lay down 
his armor, and we humbly trust the language 
of Paul was applicable to him: “I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my 
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course, | have kept the faith: henceforth 


there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day, and not to me 
only, but to all them that love His appear- 
ing.” An attack of typhoid pneumonia with 
laryngitis urged him to seek a northern cli- 
mate. He reached home on the 10th of 
Twelfth mo., 1870. His illness did not, at his 
first arrival at home, assume a Cangerous ap- 
pearance, yet the disease steadily progressed, 
preying stealthily upon his vigorous constitu- 
tion, and it soon became apparent to his at- 
tending physician that the struggle was of a 
doubtful character. During his illness he 
expressed no anxiety to recover, only that he 
might work more for the Lord. On some 
recent occasions he had various causes of 
trial and uneasiness, and was brought very 
low in spirit; but the gracious and merciful 
God whom he had endeavored to serve and 
follow faithfully, saw his soul in adversity, 
and in very tender compassion removed the 
burdens which weighed so heavily upon his 
sensitive spirit, enabling him to cast all his 
care upon Him, and to rejoice in His good- 
ness and in His wonderful works to the chil- 
dren of men. 

In recounting the Jabors of our beloved 
friend, we desire not to exalt him as an in- 
dividual, but rather, to show that the grace 
which was bestowed upon him was not be- 
stowed in vain, for we feel bound to express 
our conviction that by the grace of God he 
was whathe was. We feel it right to record 
the deep and abiding sense we have of the 
value of his Christian labors in the ministry 
at home. Here, as well as when called by 
his Divine Master to visit distant portions of 
the heritage, his labors were abundant. The 
weightiness of his spirit on these occasions, 
the sound and edifying character of the doc- 
trines which he preached, and the solemnity 
with which he approached the throne of 
grace in vocal prayer, are still fresh in the 
recollection of his friends. In an especial 
manner did this dear friend have a very near 
place in the hearts of tender-minded youth 
everywhere within the scope of his acquaint- 
ance. May these reflections concerning this 
dear departed friend stimulate us to seek a 
preparation for an admittance into those 
realms of bliss, of which we trust he is now 
an inhabitant, “ where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.” He 
conversed frequently of heaven and heavenly 
things as though his mind was almost entirely 
abstracted from the things of time. On dif- 
ferent occasions he was heard in vocal prayer, 
asking for the preservation of his family. The 
difficulty of articulation, occasioned by the 
disease, prevented him from conversing as 
much as he was inclined to by his genial dis- 
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164 FRIENDS’ 
position, but he desired that bis dear friends 
should not fear from this fact that there was 
any cloud hovering over his pathway, saying 
that all was joy and peace within: “ My 
heavenly Father designs that I shall be 
happy, happy forever.” 

On Second-day morning, the day of his 
death, as he called his family around him to 
bid them a final adieu, his countenance was 
lit up witha heaverly glow, and he remarked 
that he was not dying, but only falling asleep 
in Jesus; that all was joy in heaven. Shortly 
afterward he peacefully breathed his last. 
His remains were interred in Friends’ burial] 
ground at New Providence, Iowa, on the 12th 
of the same month. 

At a meeting on this solemn occasion, 
which was largely attended by Friends and 
others, the language of the Apostle Jobn was 
touchingly revived and commented on: “ And 
I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, 
‘ Write, blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord from henceforth, yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them.’ ” 

He was in the 49th year of his age, having 
been a minister over 21 years. 

Signed by direction of Honey Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held Sixth mo. 10th, 
1871. 

Henry M. Haptey, 
Clerk. 
For Friends’ Review. 
INCIDENTS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 3. 

At the restoration of King Charles II, there 
was a general imprisonment of Friends in 
Ireland, but it is said ‘The Lord supported 
and bore up their spirits above sufferings and 
men’s cruelties. They were fresh and lively 
in the Lord’s goodness and covenant of light 
and life, and contented in the will of God. 
They had many blessed meetings in prison, 
the Lord’s presence being with them.” 

Two liberal-minded noblemen, the Ear] of 
Orrery and the Earl of Mountrath, were at 
that time the Lord Justices of Ireland. Ap- 
plication being made to them for the release 
of Friends, they ordered that they should be 
liberated from prison. But the bigoted priests 
constantly scught occasion for fresh persecu- 
tion, and having great influence over the 
sheriffs and under-officers, new writs were 
issued under various pretexts by the Bishop’s 
Court, which though nominally Protestant, 
exercised authority much after the Popish 
fashion and excommunicated Friends. Un- 
der their mandates many were again cast into 
prison. One Priest Clapham, of Mountme- 
lick, carried his malice to such an extent that 
he endeavored to prevent the miller from 
grinding corn for the families of Friends, and 
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shopkeepers from trading with them, under 
threats of summons before the Bishop’s Court, 
of which it appears the common people stood 
in much awe. He told his hearers they should 
shun Friends on the highways, and if any 
owed them, they need not pay the debt. But 
in this he overshot the mark, for the people 
perceiving his evil intent, were alienated from 
him, and were inclined to sympathize with the 
persecuted. They offered their servants to 
Friends to carry corn to the mill, and render- 
ed such other kindness as they could. 

Wm. Edmundson being indicted on some 
of this priest’s charges, he was brought before 
the court “when,” he says, “four lawyers, 
one after another, pleaded for me, though I 
knew nothing of them nor gave them any 
fees. The Lord gave us place in the hearts 
of the people and their bowels yearned to- 
ward us, so that as I passed through them in 
the court hcuse they would say ‘the Lord 
bless you, William, the Lord help you, Wil- 
liam.’ The indictment was quashed and the 
priest hissed at to his shame. The Judge also 
turned against him.” Still, under | riestly 
writs, fines and distraints were imposed and 
the suffering was great. W. E. rode to Dub- 
lin and petitioned the Lord Lieutenant and 
Council for relief. After a fair hearing the 
Council gave judgment that the priest’s pro- 
ceedings were illegal, which for a time put an 
end to them, and it went soon abroad that the 
Quakers had the liberty of their religion, 
which was a great ease to Friends. 

After the decision of the Council the Lord 
Lieutenant would know why we did not pay 
tithes to the ministers, “ when,” says W. E., 
“I showed him out of the Scriptures that the 
law was ended which gave tithes, and the 
priesthoéd that received them was changed by 
the coming and sufferings of Christ, who had 
settled a ministry on better terms, and order- 
ed them a maintenance. He would know 
what maintenance a ministry must have? I 
told him Christ’s allowance, and I showed 
him from the Scriptures what it was, as the 
Lord opened them to me by His spirit and 
power that was with me, which gave me wis- 
dom and utterance and set home what | said 
to their understandings. There were three 

sishops present, and not one of them replied 

in all this discourse, though so nearly con- 
cerned in it. In the conclusion the Lord 
Lieutenant bid God bless us, adding, we 
should not suffer for not going to their public 
worship, neither for going to our meetings.” 

Although the texts thus opened by the 
Spirit and power of the Lord are not given, 
yet we may readily conclude that among those 
which were not replied to by the Bishops were 
the memorable ones with which Jesus com- 
missioned his apostles to preach; “‘ Freely ye 
have received, freely give,” “ Provide neither 

















gold nor silver nor brass in your purses,” * * 
“for the workman is worthy of his meat.” “In 
whatsoever house ye enter, first say, peace be to 
this house ; and if the Son of peace be there, 
your peace shall rest upon it, if not it shall 
turn to you again. In the same house remain, 
eating and drinking such things as they give, 
for the laborer is worthy of his hire,” and 
afterwards, “ when I sent you without purse 
and scrip aad shoes, lacked ye any thing ? and 
they said, Nothing.” 

Happily for us of the Nineteenth Century, 
the spirit that would imprison and persecute 
for conscience’ sake is no longer dominant; 
but it may be that comparatively few, even 
in our own religious Society, now fully ap- 
preciate that to the faithful band of Friends 
of the olden time, who, despising the shame, 
gave up the profits and honors of the world 
for the sake of Jesus and the freedom of His 
gospel, is largely due that victory over a 
proud hierarchy, which left men free to 
worship God according to the dictates of an 
enlightened conscience, the fruits of which are 
our inheritance. M. 


INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 


From the interest I felt during the sessions 
of the Associated Executive Committee, I 
cannot refrain from endeavoring, as I ride 
along on the cars from St. Louis to Wash- 
ington, to give from recollection some account 
of what occurred. 

The committee met at the office of Saper- 
intendent Hoag, ia Lawrence, Kansas, on 
Fourth-day, Tenth mo. 16th, at 9 A. M. 
Usually oar information comes through the 
clerks, and sub-committees, but at this time 
we had the presence of Superintendent Hoag, 
four of the agents, several physicians, far- 
mers, teachera, &c., and devoted most of two 
sessions to hearing their verbal statements. 
They were fresh from their fields of labor. 
Some of them spoke with great warmth of 
the privilege of being present, calling it 
coming up to a feast, and it was felt to be 
one by ali present. They told of the advan- 
tage it was to meet the committee face to 
face, the encouragement it gave them, and 
the renewal of strength growing out of it 
They told of the progress in their work and 
the increased hold they were gaining on most 
of the Indiaos. All ihe accounts of the 
agents present led the committee to believe 
that Christianization and civilization are 
making fair progress. All appealed for mis- 
sion workers to come and assist them, and no 
doubt there is as good a field for such work 
here as in foreign lands, where hundreds are 
earnestly laboring. Let this claim a thought 
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from every reader under whose eye this comes.' All the Indians of the several tribes compris- 
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Most of our school teachers are good Chris- 


tian workers, and the relation of some of 
their experiences was beautifully touching. 
It is evident that the Lord blesses the service 
of every willing worker as fully in this sterile 
land as elsewhere. 
gave encouraging accounts of an increasing 
interest in this important branch amongst 
the tribes who have given up the chage, and 
some cases of the leading men of the roving 
tribes having built huts with their own labor, 
and broken and fenced lauds so as to raise 
corn sufficient for themselves. 


Several of the farmers 


Schools, from which the greatest success of 


our work must ultimately come, are now 


being established in most of the agencies. 


This has been a slow work, as the attendance 
of pupils cannot be assured except by board- 


ing them, aud houses must therefore first be 
built. 

The teaching in these schools is no ordi- 
nary work, for the teacher has scholars who 
know not her language, neither does she 
know theirs. Draw your own conclusion of 
the difficulties, and you will probably over- 
rate them. Our teachers were questioned 
upon this, and they said, through the method 


of object teaching they would learn so as to 


retain a few words every day which they 
were made to understand; and then they 
would learn to repeat short hymns and verses 
by hearing them repeated a few times, not 
at first understandingly, but giving them the 
use of words and soon much of their mean- 
ing. Three of the teachers (most devoted 
ones) who had taught amongst other people, 
were queried as to the comparative pleasure 
and interest of the two positions, and they all 
feeliagly gave their preference to their pres- 
ent engagement. From these accounts, we 
had to conclude that the love existing be- 
tween the teacher and many of the childrea 
was not always surpassed between parent and 
child. These schools being boarding schools, 
the teachers are with them either in school 
or family most of the time, and this with 
them is not like most of the time with us, 
a3 their thought, time and care are almost 
undividedly given to the work placed in their 
hands, which is therefore prospered and 
blessed by the Lord. 

Our faithful and indefatigable Superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs (Evoch Hoag) gave 
much general information, from which we 
could see that much good had been accom- 
plished, and that the preventing of many 
things being done cannot be reckoned as the 
least of our benefits to the red men. All 
the agencies except one were having a con- 
trolling influence over their tribes for good. 
The Kiowa and Comanche agency at Fort 
Sill has many difficulties to contend with. 
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ing this agency are blanket Indians, mostly 
of very wild, roving habits, and being near 
the lines of Texas and New Mexico, they take 
large latitude, and only appear occasionally 
for rations, supplies or presents from Govern- 
ment. This agency, it is believed, would 
have had less complication of difficulty had 
it been many miles from the military influ- 
ence. , 

It was here that Satanta and Big Tree 
were arrested and sent to Texas for trial for 
murder, and then tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced to be hung, but their punishment com- 
muted and they imprisoned for life. The re- 
moval of the agency to a point farther north 
from the fort, which it is hopod may be soon 
effected, appears to be necessary. 

Lawrie Tatum, the agent at this post, has 
had a most trying position. He has la- 
bored most earnestly, and surmounted many 
difficulties. A successful boarding school is 
established here. 

At the closing sitting, there was evidently 
a general feeling that our work had been suc- 
cessful, and that with the more permanent 
foothold we are constantly getting we may 
look for increasingly good results. 

10th mo. 24th, 1872. Epwarp EARLE. 


From Washington despatches to the Asso- 
ciated Press we learn that the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, F. A. Walker, had a talk 
with the Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches 
delegation ot Indians, last week, at the De- 
partment of the Interior. He indulged in 
very plain talk, in accordance with the views 
of the administration, as recently expressed 
by the President. The views of the gov- 
ernment were stated to these Indians substan- 
tially as follows :— 

The government has ceased to accept mere 
professions of friendship and good faith, and 
now requires evidence of their honesty of pur- 
pose. The terms dictated were:—First. The 
Kiowas and Comanches here represented must, 
before December 15, next, camp every chief, 
headman and brave and family complete 
within ten miles of Fort Sill and the agency, 
and they must remain there until spring witb- 
out giving any trouble, and shall not then 
leave unless with the consent of their agent. 
They shall, before that date, give up to their 
agent all animals they have stolen from the 
government or any person in their neighbor- 
hood, military authorities, agents and traders ; 
and, when they cannot return the same stolen 
animals, they must make restitution from 
their own stock. 

All these things the representatives of the 
Indians have promised to do. Every man 
belonging to any tribal band not at the place 
named by December 15 is to be considered 
an enemy of the government, and is to re- 
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ceive no further benefit from the government. 
The Commissioner assured those who com- 
plied with the requirements of the govern- 
ment that they should be provided for. 

The Indians replied :— 

We came in to do what our Great Father 
wants us to do. We told you what our council 
did. If we did not intend to do well we would 
not have come here from the Plains. 


LOVE AS AN ELEMENT OF 
ISTRY. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the for- 

mation of the society in Brooklyn, N. Y., 

known as “ Plymouth Church,” has recently 

been celebrated by a series of religious meet- 

ings. 


CHRISTIAN MIN- 


From an address in one of these by 
Henry Ward Beecher, who has been their 
pastor during the whole quarter century, we 
extract the following interesting expressions. 
Speaking of the commencement of his labors 
among them, he said: 


“TI thought of but one thing—the love of 
Christ, which to me was the burning reality. 
Less clearly than now did I discern the whole 
scope of this; but with burning intensity I 
plead the lcve of Christ as the one transcend- 
ing influence in this world. My purpose was 
to preach the love of Christ to men for the 
sake of rousing them and bringing them into 
a better life. Although I preferred the polity 
and doctrines of the Church Congregational, 
I also felt that God was in the other 
churches, and it was no part of my ministry 
to appeal to sectarian views—only to try to 
find the way to the hearts of men, and to 
labor with them for their awakening and con- 
version and sanctification. * * * I should 
not be just to truth and to divine witness if 
I did not affirm my earnest, thorough and 
deep conviction that the power of this church 
has not resided in those things that have most 
attracted attention. “The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation,” and the secret 
of the life and success of this church has 
been the full faith of its members in our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. * * * This 
has been Christ’s church—an assembly of 
men whose bond of union with each other has 
been Jesus Christ among them. In preach- 
ing Christ in the ministration of this church 
the emphasis has been given to love, which 
aforetime was given to theology in New Eng- 
land. In the theology of New England con- 
science has been the predominant influence, 
and conscience is intimately connected with 
tear ; but partly from my own experience and 
partly from other sources, scarcely knowing 
what I did, I changed the emphasis, and put 
the emphasis of my preaching upon the great 
truth of the divine love, made that the pri- 





mary, and conscience and fear only second- 
ary, and the love of Jesus Christ has been the 
first, middle, and all, in every relation what- 
ever.” 

—_— 


“FOR THIS VERY PURPOSE CHRIST DIED.” 


Neither forgiveness of sin nor deliverance 
from punishment is the great and ultimate 
blessing which God intends for man in the 
work of Christ. 
sin is only a preparatory step, as it were, to 
the great blessing, which consists in becoming 
“the habitations of God through the Spirit” 
—iu being “‘ turned away every one of us from 
our iniquities”’—in being “holy and without 
blame before God in love”—in “ having 
eternal life.’"—T. Erskine. 

er 


From The Advance 
CHRISTIAN WORK AMONG THE CHINESE-——THE 
ENTRANCE OF THE WEDGE, 
BY I. E. DWINNELL, D. D 


We in California need not go to distant 
lands nor to historical ages to witness the ap- 
proaches of Christianity against a huge heath- 
enism, and the beginnings of its overthrow. 
The dark, compact, massive, hoary paganism | 
of China, juts over like a bold promontory, 
upon the sunny land of California. We see 
the cues, ceremonies, processions, priests, 
Josh-houses, hear the snappings, sputterings, 
drummings and pipings. The superstitions 
of three thousand years and three hundred 
million people, and the pride of the Chinese 
Empire are back of the promontory. And 
here is Christianity advancing to meet it and 
beginning to penetrate it in the person of a 
few representatives, in themselves feeble and 
no match for such an undertaking, but with 
a divine commission and helped by divine 
energy, bringing the improved methods and 
facilities of the nineteenth century. It is the 
beginning of a great conflict at our doors, 
between two civilizations, two kingdoms, two 
destinies. Two systems are struggling for the 
Chinese Empire—before our face, each desir- 
ous of having the handling of its fortunes 
and its souls. The conflict is not yet carried 
on on a large scale, but the moral principles 
involved are none the less grand on that ac- 
count. The heathenism of China is back of 
the Chinese here, the Christianity of Chris- 
tendom back of its representatives; and the 
greatness of a moral issue is in the greatness 
of the principles iavolved. The result here 
will. be inseparably connected with the result 
in China, True, Christianity is approaching 
the heathenism of China at many points, and 
vigorously within its own territory, but its 
approaches here lie in the same line morally 
as its approaches elsewhere, penetrate the 
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same mass of heatheniom, and unite with 
them for its speedier overthrow. 

The movement here to which I refer is in 
connection with the schools for the Chinese. 
Other kinds of effort in their behalf are 
made, as in Christian families, by preaching 
and colportage; and they are not without 
success. But Christian schools, in which 
English is taught, and is made the medium 
of instruction, are the main reliance My 
observations have been more minute and ex- 
tended in connection with the one sustained 
by the American Missionary Association and 
taught by Miss M. J. Sherman, in this city ; 
and not supposing that this is superior to the 
others or essentially different, but a fair sam- 
ple, I shall use it to illustrate the way in 
which Christianity is penetrating the heath- 
enism of China in this land of the West. 
This school, from the start, has made its Chris- 
tian aim prominent. It did not approach the 
Chinese with a light in a dark lantern, to 
raise the slide a little as they became unsus- 
pecting and would bear it. The slides were 
all raised honestly at the beginning, and what 
light from it could penetrate their under- 
standing shone i in. It began with the procla- 
mation, “ There is no other God but the one 
living and true God; and Jesus Christ, his 
Son, is the Saviour of men; and the Bible is his 
word.” It taught Christianity; it did not 
assail paganism. It let out the light; the 
pupils made the applications, and quicker 
than you would think, they see where it hit. 
The school, therefore, has never lost anything 
in influence or moral power by sbiftiog its 
ground or being misunderstood. It came up 
in front of the Chinamen as a Christian 
power, offering to teach them English, and 
askiog to introduce them to Jesus. 

* * * * K 

The Christianity put into this school—the 
day school and the Sunday school—devel.ps 
three classes, the curious, resisters, and those 
led by the Spirit. The first class like to know 
about our religion. They have no question- 
ings about their own, and are not afraid to 
look into another. They do not long remain 
in this condition, however, but soon sink into 
indifference or pass on into one of the other 
classes. They occupy about the same posi- 
tion, morally, as the indifferent in our Chris- 
tian congregations, who are always curious 
when anything vew comes along. 

The resisters look deeper. They feel the 
presence of an influence opposed to their be- 
lief and practice. They see that two irrecon- 
cilable systems, each claiming their devo- 
tion, are in issue; and they feel that the 
foundations beneath their own—the religion 
of their fathers, of revered ancestors for 
many generations, of great historical names 
—are threatened, and they brace themselves 
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to resist the unwelcome drift. You can see 
their uneasiness, at times, when struggling to 
hold to China and afraid of the victory of 
Christ. One day, after there had been idol- 
atrous rites by his countrymen in the streets, 
the teacher asked one of this class, “Do you 
believe in such things?” He replied, “I 
believe some—not much.” Two kingdoms 
are balancing in their minds, and the will 
holds the balance down on the China side. 


Buf there is a third class who seem to be 
led by the Spirit from the first. They are eager 
to know the truth, and welcome it without 
betraying opposition. They pass, with signi- 
ficant facility, from truth to truth, knowledge 
to knowledge, faith to faith. They pass into 
a new world without showing regret that they 
are leaving the old one. The joy they have 
at finding the one true God, and Jesus Christ 
his Son the Saviour, and in exploring the 
field of revelation opened in Sacred Scrip- 
ture, makes them indifferent to the fact that 
they are leaving their countrymen, and that 
the superstitions of ages, which bound them 
to them, are falling off behind. They step 
into the religion of foreigners with child-like 
simplicity and confidence. If they have 
doubtings or tremblings, you do not know 
them. So easily and triumphantly the Spirit 
leads them out of one kingdom into another! 
There is a revolution ; two systems, religious, 
have met, and the one of birth, education, 
and all earthly ties, is put down, and that of 
strangers adopted ; and yet there is no sound 
of battle, no carnage, no groans, only songs 
of praise and prayers of thanksgiving. One 
of the pupils, who was a member of my fam- 
ily, went along on this high road, and never 
expressed a regret at the well understood 
sacrifice of old associations and old ties. As 
soon as he understood the truth, he seemed 
to welcome it, and its consequences. He had 
a wonderful love forit. Invited out to spend 
the day at the Chinese New Year, he and his 
friend spent the spare time reading the Bi- 
ble. There seemed to be an intelligence back 
of his human intelligence helping him up to 
the divine meanings; and his eye beamed and 
his face shone as they came to him. He re- 
joiced all along the highway, as he passed out 
of the one kingdom into the other. 

The schoo], though it has been a year and 
a half in operation, has but just begun its 
work. Religious impressions have been made 
on many, and several have become Christians. 
Much remains, however, to be done to give 
these last symmetry and maturity of char- 
acter. * * * * * 

But the beginning is hopeful. It shows 
that the wedge is entering the Chinese em- 
pire. * + * * * 
= —Sacramento Cal, 
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FIRST PROPOSAL OF A FRIENDS’ COLLEGE. 


The following is from the early records of 
Frievds in Devonshire; extracted by Robert 


Dymond : 


1. 12mo. 1697. “ Att this meeting friends 
had under their consideration ye propositions 
made by ye second dayes morning meeting 
and meeting for sufferings att London as 
touching ye erecting of a Colledg for imploy- 
ing and educating friends children in com- 
mendable sciences, &c., and its their sence 
that although itt may be a thing of greate 
service to many, yet itt being a undertaking 
too high for ym to make any proposalls there- 
to in respect of a method in carrying on of ye 
same, Therefore Henry Ceane is desired to 
write to ye meeting att sufferings att Exon to 
let ym know friends sence in ye matter.” 
nevertheless, if friends of other parts of the 
county desired it, friends here “ may be wil- 
ling to contribute thereto according to their 
abillityes.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 2, 1872 


Eprrpemtic Disease AMoneG Horses.— Our 
domestic “Summary of News” gives the 
leading facts concerning the extraordinary 
Epizovtic now prevailing in New York city 
and State, and in some parts of New Eng- 
land, and now beginning to appear in this 
city. We believe it to be unprecedented as 
to the number of animals affected, although, 
so far, much less fatal than some other dis- 
eases among animals have been. In charac- 
ter, it much resembles the influenza of hu- 
man beings. Two lessons may be derived 
from its history, as recorded by the daily 
press. One is, the constant dependence of 
mankind, for outward prosperity, upon the 
ordinary blessings of Providence ; the value 
of which is often forgotten, because they are 
80 familiar. In Boston and New York, the 
withdrawal of thousands of horses from their 
usual work, has crippled business and thrown 
hundreds of men out of employment. This 
fact recalls the expression of Richard Owen, 
the eminent naturalist, that the construction 
of the jaw of the horse shows design, in its 
adaptation to the ready service of man. The 
other lesson, however, is quite equally im- 
portant. Evidence abounds in the great 
cities, that where horses are well cared for, 
the disease is comparatively light and brief 
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in duration, and almost never mortal. When 
they are kept at work while sick (which may 
be well designated as inhumanity), they grow 
worse, and their lives are not unfrequently 
sacrificed. “ Rest, cleanliness, fresh air and 
warmth,” by their preservative power, are 
shown to be as needful for our humblest 
servants as for ourselves. When will men 
learn how, in the ordering of the Divine gov- 
ernment, humanity, as well as honesty, is the 
“best policy,”—as all things work together 
for good to those who “dwell in love,” as 
children of the one Father of all. 


—~<9——— 
MARRIED. 


ABBOTT—LIPPINCOTT.—On the 9th of Tenth 
month, 1872, at Friends’ Meeting House, Salem, 
N J., George Abbott, Jr., to Elizabeth C. Lippin- 
cott, both of the above place. 

HAINES—POTTER.—At Batavia, N. Y., on the 
19th of 9th monta, 1872, Alfred Haines, of Buffalo, 
N. Y, to Emily, daughter of Wm. H. and Martha 
Ano Potter, of Batavia. 


++ 


DIED. 


TRIPP.—In Fairhaven, Mass., on the 19:h of Sth 
mo., 1872, Stephen Tripp, in the 88th year of his 
age; « wember of New Bedford Monthly Meeting 
His friends have the comforting evidence that his 
end was peace. 

JEWELL.—At his residence, East Farnham, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Ninth month 4th, 1872, Henry Jew- 
ell, aged 75 years; a valued Minister of Farnham 
Monthly Meeting. With implicit abiding faith in 
Jesus, by which he had been sustained through many 
previous trials, this dear Friend was enabled to bear 
a long and trying illness with unmurmuring patience 
and cheerful submission to the Divine will—con- 
templating his approaching denarture, through 
weary weeks and months, with marke! composure 
and cheerfulness, and serenely awaiting the solema 
end of life in humble, child-like confidence that the 
everlasting arms would ve underneath through the 
valley and shadow of death; and that throngb the 
fuliness of God’s free atoning mercy a place had been 
prepared for him in a blessed home of eternal rest. 

WINDLE.—On the 15th of 10th mo., 1872, of 
tubercular inflammation of the lungs, Elma, daughter 
of Henry and Martha D. Windle, in the 20th year of 
her age; a member of Bradford Monthly Meeting, 
Chester Co., Pa. ‘Be ye therefore ready also; for 
the Son of man cometh at an hour when ye think 
not.” 





A Generat Meetine for religions worsbip, under 
the authority of New England Yearly Meeting and 
Sandwich Quarterly Meeting, will be held at West- 
port, Central Village, Mass., commencing on Seventh- 
day, 11th mo. 9th, 1872, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

Friends are few and scattered, but all who feel 
drawn to attend, will be cordially welcomed. 

The Yearly and Quarterly Meetings’ Committees 
will meet at the same place on the same day at 9} 
o'clock. 

Stages for Central Village leave New Bedford at 3 
o’clock, P. M., and Fall River at 2 o’clock, P. M., the 
railroad connections, daily ; distance twelve miles 
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from each place. Friends from a distance may ap- 

ply for farther information to Leonard Macomber, 

Central Village; Samuel R. Buffinton, Fall River, 

or Wm. C. Taber, New Bedford. On behalf of the 

Committee, Tuomas E. Sresre, Clerk. 
New Bedford, 10th mo. 24th, 1872. 





A Sratep Meetine of the Female Society of Phila- 
delphia, for the relief and employment of the poor. 
will be held at the House of Industry, No. 112 N, 
Seventh Street, on Seventh-day the 2d of Lith mo.‘ 
at 3} o'clock. Jouianna Ranpowpa, Clerk. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE BREAK OF DAY. 


It can hardly fail to be reviving to some 
readers of the Review, to hear the following 
beautiful testimony. It was given at the 
near approach of that solemn hour which, we 
are told, discovers to the awakened soul every 
unstable foundation, and which was, in this 
case, so strikingly robbed of its terrors by the 
true faith of the Christian. The extract is 
from a biographical sketch of William James, 
a Presbyterian minister, who died a few years 
since in Albany, New York. du ¥. 


“Since my last to you, I have been gradu- 
ally sinking ; and it is evidently the impres- 
sion of those around me, as it has long been 
my own, that there is no exit from my com- 
plicated malady but through the gate of 
death. There is hardly a square inch of my 
body, below the small of my back, which is 
not the seat of pain. I do not take the sofa, 
of late, nearly as much as formerly, and can 
read nothing of any account. But never was 
there a person, as low as I am, surrounded 
with more outward comforts: the best of 
nursing, the warmest sympathy of friends, 
delightful letters of affection, particularly 
from ministers who have been informed of 
my extremity. But infinitely better still, all 
is sunshine within. The tree is leafless, but 
the warm sun of Eternal Love is shining 
around me, and the two worlds seem to open 
into each other. I wish I had strength to 
tell you fully the ground of my peace. For 
six months or more before this trouble came 
upon me, I enjoyed a higher degree of com- 
munion with God than ever before. To be 
like Him, to have the cursed root of sin eradi- 
cated, I offered myself up in daily sacrifice ; 
willing to suffer everything, for I saw plain- 
ly it was only by suffering that the end could 
be effected. But, with the first clear and 
real view of approaching judgment, all my 
evidences were of no more account than the 
drift-wood on which the drowning mariner 
tries to rest amidst the surges of the ocean. 
I never really kaew before what sin was, nor 
what my own character was. I saw myself 
to be the basest of mankind ; ‘of whom I am 
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chief,’ became as easy as the alphabet. Still 
I felt as a child, quite as anxious that the 
Father, whom I had so injured, should be 
glorified, as that I should be delivered from 
His wrath ; and now | fully appreciate, as I 
had always pretty well understood, the mean- 
ing of Christ's death, * * * * Ido not 
wonder that the only song in the upper world 
is, ‘To Him who hath loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in His own blood ; to Him,’ 
&c. Soon I shall join in that eternal song.” 
Soon after this he wrote: “In the hour 
of my deepest distress, God has been nearest 
tome. I have been full of spiritual comfort, 
even when racked with pain; and all, or 
the greater part of it, founded not on any 
supposed filial relation to God, but on the 
sudden overwhelming expansion of the idea 
that Christ died. He put His sacred Body 
between the sinner and the curse, so that the 
severer the trial, the greater and surer the 
blessing to any one who just believes that sim- 
ple fact. I rest in the sweet will of God.” 
On Saturday night, the 15th of February, 
1868, he entered into his rest. Though his 
sickness had been long, and his sufferings 
severe, his joy was deep and full. “ It is all 
joy, joy, joy !” were among his last conscious 
words. Three days before he departed, he 
said, “ My fuith is pertect. As I have not 
produced it, I may speak of it thus: It is 
like the sun, or, rather,” he continued, “ it is 
like the natural sense we have of the sun- 
light,—quite adequate to reveal the things it 
is designed to reveal.” At another time, 
when his departure seemed full in view, he 
said, “ The other side is sunny. I call it 
sunpy because | see only God in the uncloud- 
ed heavens.” ‘I expect neither surprise nor 
disappointment in the future. Whatever 
may be in it, I know that the same God is 
there whom I have known here, and I trust 
Him.” “My mind is all ready for a shout 
at the vision of the exceeding glory.” “ Noth- 
ing is so precious to me as that Christ died 
for us. I hear a voice saying, ‘ These are 
they which have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.’” 
With such words as these, spontaneously ut- 
tered, he was frequently refreshing those who 
were permitted to watch the shadows depart- 
ing, while his soul entered more clearly into 
the dawning and into the day. * * * Thus 
he that, in bis early days, and in his maturer 
manhood, thirsted for holiness, came to the 
fountain of the River of Life, and to the 
paradise of God, where they thirst no more. 


—_——---4§9—-—__. 


“THERE is often a danger in habit even in 


spiritual things. Before we are aware of the 
peril, it rocks the soul to slumber, and the 
Master sees the needs-be of emptying us from 
vessel to vessel.” 


For Friends’ Review. 
ANTAGONISM. 

In a late number of the Friend’s Exam- 
iner, Edward Pearson bas answered the ques- 
tion, “‘ What led Dr. Newman to Rome?” 
by analysing his “ Apologia pro vita sua;” 
and gives as reply, antagonism to what Dr, 
Newman found defective in the Protestant 
Church, and especially the Church of Eng- 
land, so that although once disposed towards 
liberalism in matters of Church and State, 
Newman, blindly rejecting all the truth speci- 
ally upheld by the Protestant Church, threw 
bimself into the arms of Romanism, and now 
complacently accepts even the most mon- 
strous of all the assumptions of the papacy, the 
appropriation of an attribute of the Deity by 
the Pope in claiming infallibility. 

It is in extreme cases like this that we see 
the full results of tendencies or motives 
which otherwise might escape recognition. 
In the present day of mental activity and in- 
quiry,—of spiritual awakening also, we may 
trust,—mapy are aroused to see the defects of 
persons whom they had from childhood been 
used to regard with great deference, or defects 
of the religious system of their education. 
Disappointed and chagrined, they are apt 
hastily to draw the conclusion that these 
defects wholly condemn the persons or sys- 
tem in which they are seen, and led by an- 
tagonism only, the friends of a lifetime may 
be discarded as counsellors, and the religious 
society in which they were educated cast 
aside for another, ,with whose deficiencies 
they are less familiar. 

Again, Dr. Newman confesses that he was 
seeking not Christ, but a perfect representa- 
tion yf the visible Church. Here is a tempta- 
tion which is a specious one, and powerful at 
the present time. The “ Brethren” of Eng- 
land have made the latest trial of establish- 
ing a perfect visible church, but much as 
they have accomplished in preaching the 
gospel (though in rather a one-sided man- 
ner,) and showing the privileges and heavenly 
calling of the Christian, their attempt to 
form a perfect visible church has failed. 
What, then, is the lesson of these examples? 
First, not, because of the defects seen in the 
religious society in which we may have been 
educated, to reject all the good it embodies ; 
and secondly, never to be led only by antag- 
onism to men or systems, or by the desire to 
find a perfect church in which we may rest. 
indolently renouncing our duty of private 
judgment and individual action,—but ever 
to be led by love for our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and for the truth as.it is in Him. Thus we 
shall walk in the light and find’ precious fel- 
lowship and communion with those who are 
doing the same. 

J. E. R. 
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AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 
(Coneluded.) 
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with among many, if not all races. Alfred 
Wallace mentions that, among sixty Malay 
skulls, he found all the known cranial types 


Prof. J. Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, | to be represented. 


Ky., exhibited some small rubies from Ari 
zona, and made remarks upon the existence 
of the ruby and sappbire in the United States. 
These precious stones, as well as the diamond, 
are of very simple composition. The dia 
mond is pure carbon; the others are pure 


Prof. G. W. Hough, of the Dudley Obser- 
vatory, Albany, reported the results of his 
experiments in regard to “the so-called ve- 
locity of the electric current over telegraph 
wires.” On this subject, different observers 
have varied greatly. Some have given a 


alumina. The ruby is ‘most frequently found | velocity of from 10,000 to 50,000 miles per 


in Avia; sometimes in South America. 
the gems have been found native in different 
parts of the domain of the United States. A 
few mouths ago, Prof. Smith had sent to him 


a number of stones from Trout river, Mon-| 


tana, among which were true rubies, sapphires 
and oriental emeralds. 
not perfect in color, but genuine and entirely 
transparent. In Arizona, no diamonds have 


been found, but colorless sapphires, which | 


closely rese able diamonds, and have often 


been mistaken for them. They are distinguish- | 


able by weighing a little more than diamonds, 
and being inferior in hardness. A sapphire 
will seratch any other mineral except the dia- 
mond. Very large rubies and sapphires, 
when perfect, being extremely rare, are val- 
ued even more than diamonds. 


In North Carolina, corundum (the com- 


mon mineral name for imperfect sapphires 
and rubies) has been found in extensive de- 
posits ; especially in Buncombe a adjacent 
counties. It has been shipped to New York 
sometimes by the ton, A single “eryetal of 
corundum is now in one of the museums 
(probably that of the Academy of Nat. Sci- 


ences in Philadelphia, ) which weighs 350) 


pounds. A single ruby, imperfect, however, 
has been known to have the weight of a 
pound. The finest of rubies have a slight | 
bluish tinge; the most perfect sapphires are 
of the deepest blue. The beauty of these gems 
is most conspicuous when they (the ruby, 
sapphire and diamond) are seen together 

Col. J. W. Foster, of Chicago, described | 
some skulls supposed to have belonged to 
ancient “ mound-builders,” of three different 


parts of the Western States. They were longer 


and with more retreating foreheads than the 
heads of modern Indians. An effort was 
made by the speaker to designate them as 
belonging to a peculiar and very ancient 
race, resembling somewhat the ancient Mexi- 
cans, 

F. W. Patram, of Salem, Mass , observed 
that several other “ types” or forms of heads 
have been found among the remains of the 
mound-builders. Those now mentioned must 
be exceptional, not characteristic ; and inter- 
mediate forms are known between them and 
the “short-headed ” Indian type. Col. Fos- 
ter admitted that such variations are met 


They are small, and | 


All second, others (Wheatstone) as high as 288,- 


000 miles per second. If the principle of 
such experiments were right, there syvould be 
a nearer approach to uniformity. Prof. 
Hough had made his trials over wires reach- 
‘ing from four hundred to two thousand miles, 
aud with the largest battery in the United 
States. He found that the number of vibra- 
tions of the instrument by which the velocity 
of the current was supposed to be measured 
‘varied according to the number of cups or 
cells of the battery. It is, then, not truly ve- 
locity, but the force of the current that is £0 
measured; and the statements which have 
been made of a definite velocity of the tele- 
| graphic current are not justifiable. 

D. Kirkwood presented a paper upon 
“binary” or double stars. He mentioned 
the announcement by an English astronomer, 
Wilson, during the present year, that the two 
component stars of a double star, Castor, 
have been found to be moving in hyperbolas 
If to, they must in time separate, never to 
approach each other again. Should this ob- 
servation be confirmed, Prof. Kirkwood would 
compare the fact with that which is known 
to be true of comets, drawn into movement 
in parabolas or hyperbolas by the influence 
of the sun. He would also regard such facts 
\as best explained in accordance with the 
nebular theory. Incidentally, he threw out 
an intimation that the conjecture of Poisson 
may perhaps be correct, that the temperature 
of our earth’s surface at different epochs may 
| have depended upon the high or low tempera- 
‘ture of the regions of space through which the 
| solar system has passed. 

Prof. Lovering, of Cambridge, discoursed, 
| with ex periments, upon “ Sympathetic Vi- 
brations.” Having before exhibited to the 
| Association the more familiar production of 
| audible vibrations by sympathy, he now called 
attention to some which can be felt, or made 
known by their obvious mechanical effects. 
His apparatus consisted of clock-work ma- 
| chines, with revolving shafts, connected by a 
line of tape, which manifested to the eye the 
harmonic accord or “sympathy” in a very 
beautiful manner. These silent vibrations 
were said to be sometimes of a dangerous 
character. 

Illustrative of this point, the Professor al- 
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luded to a historical tradition in connection 
with the building of the first suspension 
bridge in England. An itinerating fiddler, 
on approaching the structure, remarked to 
the builders that he could fiddle their bridge 
down. The incredulous builders told him to 
fiddle away to his heart’s content. The fid- 
dler tuned his instrument, picked and sawed 
its etrings until he struck the character note 
of the bridge, when he commenced playing 
vigorously upon said note. The result was 
that by degrees such a vibration of the bridge 
ensued, that the builders were glad to beg 
him to desist for fear he should make his 
words good. 

Other instances were given, such as the 
bark of a dog starting certain strings of the 
piano to vibrating, and the enunciation of a 
certain vocal note by a German inn-keeper 
that would canse a glass tumbler to become 
fractured from the vibration. 

Allusion was made to the well-known fact 
that military bodies in crossing bridges are 
made to bresk step, for the reason that the 
cadence step is considered inimical to the 
safety of bridges. An instance was given 
where a disobedience uf this general custom 
ended in disaster. A French regiment, caught 
in a shower, on arriving at a bridge, was or- 
dered to break step, but disobeyed the order, 
and while in transit, the bridge gave way 
and over three hundred were diowned. 

Another instance of the effect of sympa- 
thetic vibrations was given in the history of 
one of the mills at Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
On one or more seasons, the vibration of the 
building was so great when the machinery 
was running that the inmates became alarmed 
for their lives, and the fitness of the structure 
for the purposes used was seriously questioned. 
The engineer subsequently found out that 
when he ran his engine faster or slower on 
these dangerous occasions, the vibrations 
ceased. 

The following resolutions, adopted by the 


Association, will probably interest our read- 
ers: 

‘Whereas: A csurplus from the so-called Chinese 
Indemnity Fund, amounting now, as is believed, to 
about $450,000, remains in possestion of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. And 

“ Wuereas, A bill is now peuding in Congress 
which proposes to appropriate this surplus for the 
education of Americans and Chinese in the language, 
literature and sciences of the respective nations, to 
facilitate commercial, diplomatic and scientific inter- 
course between the two peoples, and for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men. 

“ Resolved, That the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science heartily endorses the pur- 
pose of the aforesaid bill, to devote to the uses of 
education and science in China any portion of the 
so-called Chinese Indemnity Fund which may eqni- 
tably remain in the possession of the Government 
of the United States.” 


H. HarTsHORNE. 


REVIEW. 


THE .ENEMIES WE IMPORT. 
BY PROF. SAMUEL LOCKWOOD, PH. D. 


It would seem as if every grain brought 
its bane. The Agricultural Department at 
Washington has done a good deal for agri- 
culture in the importation and distribution of 
foreign seed, slips and plants. In this way 
have been secured to the couutry many of 
the choicest improved plants from abroad, 
and many entirely new to our gardens. But 
it is to be feared that, in some instances una- 
voidably, and in others from want of care or 
skill, or both, the eggs and larve of foreign 
insect-pests have been introduced, and are 
to-day troublesome to the husbandman, and 
a source of mischief and lors to the interests 
of the nation at large. Jf that man, or that 
art, is a public blessing that makes a spear of 
wheat grow where the Jand was sterile before, 
or makes that bear twofold that before did 
little more than barely reproduce its kind, 
surely, then, that is a pest and misfortune 
that appears as a new destroyer of the antici- 
pated harvest. So far as size is considered, 
the little fly introduced into the provender of 
the Hessian soldier, in 1776, is contemptible ; 
yet it was destined to become an enemy more 
formidable than the troops that brought it. 
So diminutive, indeed, is this pest, that many 
a husbandman has never seen it to know it, 
and, in fact, only knows it from its sad dep- 
redations on bis honest labor ; which are such 
that all the combined whirlwinds and de- 
structive storms that have ever swept over 
portions of our land have not robbed the na- 
tional wealth so much as this almost invisible, 
tiny creature, that dances in the sunbeam, 
and which tradition calls the Hessian fly. 

In Freehold, N. J., in the autumn of 1870, 
I detected a new-comer making terrible havoc 
with the cabbage. This esculent was entered 
from without, and almost honey-combed by 
asmall green caterpillar, that | had never 
seen before. It was soon determined to be 
the Pieris rapae, or cabbage-caterpiliar of 
Europe. The parent was a pretty butterfly, 
mainly white, with black spots on the wings. 
It first appeared on this continent at Quebec, 
and made its noxious power felt in the de- 
struction of the cabbages to the amount of 
many thousands of dollars in that neighbor- 
hood. It soon came into Northern New 
England. and in 1869 was found in the gar- 
dens within a few miles of New York. At 
Freehold, of course, it was stretching south. 
It soon reached Philadelphia. Last summer 
it was at home at Baltimore, and this June it 
has appeared at Washington. The terrible 
little beauty is thus belting the land with a 
scourge. 

Among the insect pests that have become 
celebrated because of its fearful capacity of 
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increase, the grasshopper deserves mention. (and, as it is apparently very tender and ac- 
It is well known that in Russia this insect | customed to a tropical climate, most probably 
aypears in such prodigious numbers that the] it would not be able to withstand the rigors 
wheels of the vehicles roll crushingly through | of our winters in the open air, and as all 
the masses. Mr. Glover, the entomologist of | were killed or caught as soon as seen in the 
the Department of Agriculture, states that a| greenhouse, tiere is very little probability of 
new grasshopper has appeared. Besides sev-| any being left to perpetuate their race.” Mr. 
eral larvee and part of an entire insect found | Thomas has described this insect under the 
when cleansing the pots in the greenhouse of | name of Copiophora mucronata, in the “Can- 
the department, a pair of these strange crea-| adian Entomologist.” 

tures, a male and a female, has been obtained. More curious and perhaps more interesting 
They went lustily to work on the leaves of] to scientific consideration is the appearance, 
the coffee-plant, bananas, etc, in the green- |in the hot-houses of the Agricultural Depart- 
house, “ much ia the same manner as is done| ment, of a new earth-worm. The species is 
by our native katydids, by eating holes in | very large, and, compared with our common 
the leaves and gnawing away the edges.|angle-worm, it is very curious. It has mul- 
Their jaws were remarkably strong and|tiplied in the hot-houees of the department so 
sharp, and when the insects were incautiously | as to have become a real pest. It is believed 
handled they bit so severely as to draw blood.| to have been introduced from Japan in the 
The male was about 1.75 inch in length froza| earth with the plants imported in the expedi- 
the tip of the cone, or horn on its forehead,! tion under Commodore Perry. Mr. Glover 
to the end of its wivg-covers when closed. | seems to think it is the same as the worm now 
The female measured 3.05 inches to the end| doing much damage to the pot-plants in the 
of the ovipositor, which itself was at least|hot-house conservatories of England, and 
1.25 inch in length. The general color of | quotes Mr. Fish in the English Gardener's 
both male and female was a light pea-green,| Chronicle, who speaks of “ the eel-worm” as 
and the wings were delicately veined with|“ probably a tropical relation of the common 
distinct nerves, resembling the venation of|earth-worm, as it cannot live out-of-doors in 
leaves. A very marked feature in this insect, | the climate of Eagland, and scarcely subsists 
when alive, is that the labrum* and clypeust|in a greenhouse, but revels in the tempera 
are bright yellow, contrasting strongly with | ture of a plant-stove or orchideous house. It 
the jet-black of the mandibles, which, to-| differs from the common worm in its mode of 
gether with the cone or horn on the top of| locomotion, and in several of its habits. It 
its head, gives ita remarkable appearance. | comes out at night on walls, stoue floors, etc., 
This cone or horn, which is placed obliquely|and is as quick as an adder in its move- 
upward on the top of the forehead, forming| ments when disturbed. It seems impossible 
aline with the face, is yellow beneath, black | to eradicate it; it appears to breed with ex- 
at the tip, and ends in an acute point, which|traordinary rapidity, and is endowed with 
is somewhat bent downward at its summit.| great muscular power, 30 mach so that it is 
No insect resembling it having hitherto been somewhat difficult to hold a large specimen 
found ia this neighborhood, there is but little | between the thumb and finger. Lime-water, 
doubt that it has lately been imported with | which is a sovereign remedy against the com- 
or on some foreign plants sent from South|mon earth-worm, appears to have little in- 
America or the West Indies; and, as many] fluence on it, and the ovly effective mode of 
exotic plants have been received from Balize,| destruction is to tura out the soil from the 
British Honduras, it is probable that this| pot and catch and kill the intruder, taking 
grasshopper came in the egg-state, on some of | care, however, not to knock or jar the plant, 
the plants from that locality, and was hatched |as this worm, instead of coming to the surface 
out last summer in the greenhouse. This | on being disturbed, like the common worm, 
fact alone admonishes us how careful we} will instantly recede to the centre of the ball 
should be when importing new and valuable| of earth and remain there undisturbed. 
plants from abroad, for, if a large insect, | ” . ” - - - . 


— Pop. Science Monthly. 

















nearly two inches in length, and fully the} 
size of a katydid, can be so easily introduced, | f —_ 
how much more readily the small and in-| A LARGE fragment of a carved column dug 
conspicuous noxious insects hidden under] up at a depth of 23 feet on the supposed site 
the bark would be likely to escape notice,| of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus has been 
until they had perpetuated their species, so| set up in the Gree :o-Roman room at the Brit- 
as to become partially naturalized and in-|ish Museum. It is about 6 feet in height and 
jurious to our plants! There is no danger,| 18} feet in circumference, and is supposed to 
however, that this grasshopper will spread,| be part of one of thirty-six Ionic columns, 
iia ___. | which, with ninety-one others, supported and 


* Upper lip. + Front of the bead adorned the structure. 
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NOTES. 

Tue Yellowstone National Park comprises 
3,575 square miles, It has been compared 
to a huge slice out of one of the most moun- 
tainous parts of Switzerland. One of the 
heights, Mount Washburne, is 10,575 feet 
above the sea level. Yelluwstone Lake (330 
square miles), one of the most beautiful 
lakes in the world, is about 7.000 feet above 
the sea. Besides the picturesque courses of 
the Yellowstone and other rivers, this region 


of 25 feet followed, and then a mixture of 
slate and shale, and after that 40 feet of soap- 
stone ; then slate again to a depth of 105 
feet, and again 400 feet of white lime rock. 
Here a stratum of 25 feet of brown sand was 
struck for the first time, and after it sand- 
stone rock ; another layer of 10 feet of shale, 
20 feet of lime rock, and 15 feet of slate and 
rotten rock. This caved almost as badly as 
quicksand, and an iron pipe of the size of the 
well was let down to cover the treacherous 


contains wonderful cataracts, multitudes of Spot. Below this was 75 feet of lime 
hot springs, steam springs, mud geysers, mud rock again, and then, at a depth of 1,195 feet 
puffs, water geysers, and other objects of|# crevice, lined, as before described, with 
remarkable interest. Earthquake shocks are metallic flint, containing water, thirty feet be- 
not uncommon, and are sometimes severe. low which the flow nearly doubled. 

Some of the springs are thus described : : us ees 2 ry 
“The water is perfectly transparent, and Dr. Reid, of Terre Haute, in a paper upon 
down in the clear depths can be seen pag dentistry, says : “* Among the ancients 
tinctly the minutest ornament upon the in-! great success was obtained in this art. Cas- 
ner sides of the basin; and the exquisite |selius was a dentist in the reign of the Roman 
beauty of the coloring and the variety of triumvirs, and gold was used for the filling. 
forms baffle any attempt to portray them,| But nearly 500 years B. C. gold was thus 
either with pen or pencil ; various shades of | used, and gold wire was employed to hold 
red, from the most brilliant scarlet to light | artificial teeth in position, and it does not 
purple; yellow, from deep bright sulphur seem then to have been a new art. A frag- 
through all the shades to light cream color ;! ment of the tenth of the Roman tables, 405 
and green of various shades. These springs B. C., has a reference to preventing the buri- 
also are full of a kind of vegetation, which, 2! of any gold with the dead, except that 
under the microscope, proves to be composed , bound around the teeth. Herodotus declares 
of diatoms. There are also in the quiet that the Egyptians had a knowledge of the 
springs, and in the little streams that flow diseases of the teeth and their treatment 
from the boiling springs, great quantities of 2,000 B. C. In Martial, Casselius is men- 
a fibrous silky substance, apparently vegeta-' tioned as either filling or extracting teeth ; 
ble, which vibrates at the slightest movement but he specified that he would not polish 
of the water, and has the appearance of the false teeth with tooth-powder. Lucian men- 
finest quality of cashmere wool.” Some of tions an old maid that had but four teeth, 
the springs abound most ia lime, others in ‘and they were fastened with gold. These 
silica. Dr. Hay len met with one steam jet, facts cover a period of 600 years.” 
a large column, 500 feet in height. Some of f — 
the water geysers reach 200 feet. The! Cloves are the unopened flowers of a small 
“Grand Canon” is a deep natural channel,’ evergreen tree, that resembles in appearance, 
with walls 1,000 to 1,500 feet in height. lthe laurel or the bay. It isa native of the 

—_— ' Molucea or Spice Islands, but has been car- 

The Chicago Tribuue gives the following | ried to all the warmer parts of the world, and 
account of what the drill passed through in | it is now cultivated in the tropical regions of 
boring 1,220 feet in that city : America. The flowers are small in size, and 

The drill had an easy time of it through | grow in large numbers, in clusters, to the very 
the first fifty feet, bowring with great readi-' end of the branches. The cloves we use are 
ness through clay. Then came 335 feet of| the flowers gathered before they are opened, 
slate and rotten rock, which was pretty easily | and while they are still green. After being 
disposed of. Then five feet of quicksand, gathered they are smoked by a wood fire, and 
which caved, and made things generally un-|then dried in the sun. Each clove consists of 
comfortable ; then a 12-foot mixture of sand | two parts—of a round head, which is the four 
and stones; then the drill worked its way petals, or leaves, of flowers rolled up, enclos- 
slowly through 102 feet of hard rock, after|ing a number of small stalks or filaments; 
piercing which the water made its first ap-|the other part of the clove is terminated with 
pearance, and the well was filled ; then came | four points, and is, in fact, the flower-cup of 
110 feet of-white limestone rock, which was|the unripe seed-vessel. All these parts may 
pierced slowly, but having made its way | be distinctly seen if a few cloves are soaked 
through, the diligence of the drill was re-| for a short time in hot water, when the leaves 
warded with a “soft thing,” in the way of] of the flower soften, and readily unroll. Both 
290 feetof clay. More limestone to a depth’ the taste and smell of cloves depend on the 
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oil is separated from the cloves before they 
sequence, much weakened.— Harper’s Weekly. 


A Nevada paper, speaking of the rarity 
of the atmosphere of Virginia City, says: 
“ Persons arriving from places near the level 
if the sea, who are at home rapid walkers 


turn, and either raise blood or bleed at the 
nose. Little brisk walking is ever seen in 
the city. People do not seem so active as 







have been compelled to adopt a gait which, 
it not lazy, is at least rather leisurely. Hot 
weather is felt more severely, and is much 
more debilitating than at the sea level. When 
the thermometer marks 80 degrees in this 
elevated region, the air is of much less value 
than it is at the sea level under the same 
heat. Pigeons thac fly very strongly ia Cali- 
fornia are almost like unfledged birds when 
brought here.” 








We believe it is given at times to all that 
are faithful (who have no natural defect) that 







others; but how often is more than we cau 






any fail through unfaithfulness, their sin is 


nothing the less if they omit prayer.— Robert 
Bare/ay. 







ANIMALS NOT NATURALLY AFRAID OF MEN, 
One of the companions of Agassiz during 
his late expedition, writes as follows of the 
Galapagos Islands: 
“One of our most interesting adventures 



















! was landing in a little bay full of seals, so 
| tame, or rather so little afraid of men, that 
. we could tramp past groups of sleepers on the 
c beach without awakening half of them, and 
i without apparently frightening half of those 
f that we did awake. They seemed to be fond 
j of crawling under bushes just above high- 

water mark, and sleeping, two or three in a 
; place, huddled close together. Under one 
, bush lay a mother and her two cubs, so fear- 
g less that one of our men held a piece of 
d cracker to the old one, and she smelled it in 
f his fingers as fearlessly as if she had been a 
- pet dog. The cubs quarrelled with each other 
ss as to which should cuddle nearest the mother, 
s and they all three snarled and snapped at the 
h flies in the manner of u sleepy dog, and all 
of this while a party of ladies and gentlemen, 
y creatures as !arge as the seals, and which the 
d seals could scarce have seen before, stood 
= looking on within touching distance. These 
h seals had much more length of arm, and used 
se their arms more in the manner of a quadru- 


ped than I had supposed any seal could do. 





they really are, for the reason that they | 
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quantity of oil they contain. Sometimes the; I saw them walk on the beach with the whole 


chest clear of the ground, and even jump 


are sold, and the odor and taste are, in con-|upon the sand. Their favorite gymnastic 


| exercise, however, was to lie upon their backs 
and roll in the manner of a horse. The 
tameness of these seals and of many of the 
land birds was very surprising; the Blunt- 
noses (lizards) were more shy than we had 


,| expected. I repeatedly put my fingers within 
soon find themselves brought up with a round | 


half an inch of little yellowbirds and phebes, 
and within six inches of mocking-birds. On 
James Island the birds were so numerous 
and so tame that while I was trying the ex- 
periment whether whistling to a yellowbird 
would divert his attention so much as to 





they may pray vocally, or in the hearing of 


determine, seeing it is not revealed. But if 


make him allow me to touch him, six other 
birds—including two mocking-birds—came 
up and alighted on twigs within two yards of 
the yellowbird, to see what was going on be- 
tween us. As for the flies, their tameness 
and pertinacity of adhesion at the Galapagos 
goes far beyond all travellers’ accounts. I 
knew a good housekeeper in New England 
who affirmed that house-flies could not be 
driven out of a room unless you struck and 
killed one or two, in order to show the othera 
that you were in earnest. You cannot drive 
the Gallapagos flies from you even with that 
expedient. The birds and seals are not 
frightened by being stoned or shot; they 
don’t know what stones and guns mean, and 
the flies are not frightened or discouraged by 
having any amount of their comrades killed.” 
Ler a man exercise himselt well in the 
Holy Scriptures; let him make his heart 
familiar with what is there given for his 
learning, and he will find them mellowing in- 
to still greater adaptation to his wants, and 
drawing to him in more vivid clearness and 
power.—Seias. 
esthetic 

PRAYER ANSWERED IN DISAPPOINTMENT. 
‘One jewel more,” I asked, ‘to make me glad.”’ 

He took the one I had. 
“Come quickly, Lord, and heal this wounded heart ”’ 

Stull more He made it smart. 
“ At length from trouble bid my soul repose.” 

Yet thicker came the blows. 
‘Grant me a life of active zeal,’’ I said. 

He laid me on sick-hed. 
I asked to soar in sunlight as the lark, 

But groped on dull and da 
‘At least give peace in victory over sin.” 

More loud grew battle’s din. 
‘Oh, let me rest with thee in pastures green !” 


, 


Only sleep crags are seen. 
‘“Why with keen knife, dear Lord, dost prune me 
so ?”? 
‘That grace may quicker grow!” 
“ Why in my portion mix such bitter leaven ?” 


To fit thee more for heaven.” 
‘Lord, take thy way with me, thy way, not mine.” 
“My child! all things are thine— 
All in the end, though grievous, shall prove best, 


And then—eternal rest. 


Newman Hatt. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrien INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe are 
to _ 28th ult. 

By the late treaty of Washington, the question at 
issue between the United States and Great Brivaia, 
respecting a portion of our northwest boundary , Was 
referred to the arbitration of the Emperor of Ger- 
many. The Ministers of the two countries at Ber- 
lin presented to that monarch, about the Ist of 
Twelf h month last their respective statements on 
the subject. © opies were interchanged, and six 
months later, rejoiuders aod final arguments were | 
submitted. The question was referred by the Empe- 
ror to three experts, for their opinion, which has 
been given, and his decision, founded on a careful 
consideration thereof, hus been officially made pub- 
lic. The treaty of 1846, defiuing the boundary be- 
tween the United States and the British Possessions, 
stipulated that the line should be continued along 
the parallel of 49° N. latitude, westward from the 
point to which it had been previously determined, 
“to the middle of the channel which separates the 
continent from Vancouver's Island, and thence south- 
erly, through the middle of said channel and of 
Fuca Straits, to the Pacific Ocean.” Respecting a 
part of this “channel ”’ the two g>vernments enter- 
tained conflicting views, the United Sra'es claim- 
ing the Canal de Haro, west of the island of San 
Juan and Great Britain, the Rosario Straits, east of 
the same, as the proper channel. The decision of 
the Emperor is that the claim of the United States 
is most in accordance witb the true interpretation 
of the treaty. 

Some of the English papers express dissatisfac- 
tion with the award. The London Zimes says: ‘‘ The 
decision is unsatisfactory, unclear, and indecisive, 
but we accept it with loyal submissivenezs.” The 
Post, a Tory jouroal, considers the award as dam- 
aging to the interests and diplomatic reputation of 
Eng and as was tha’ of the Geneva tribunal, and 
declares that it gives to the United ates tbe key 
to British Columbian waters, and that this s-ttle- 
ment scarcely tends to improve the relations now 
existing between the two ies, On otber 
hand, the British Minister in ¢€ 
with the American 
the termination of 
that the last cause 
ani America had been re 
peace and friendzhip would prevail 
The American Minister at Berlin, by 
President, has written to the Er 
knowledgement of the 
has given to the case. 
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Spain, asserting that he knew of cases in which dis- 
patches from Madrid had been 48 hours in reaching 
Paris, and 36 hours to Barcelona. He wished to 
know, if the government, which had charge of the 
, telegraphs, could not do better; whether the busi- 
ness could not be transferred to private bands. A 
}roposition has been introduced to permit the use, 
in telegraphic dispatches, of cipher words, which 
has hitherto been forbidden under the censorship. 


Iraty.—An inundation of the River Po has caused 
great devastation, especially in the provinces ot 
Mantua and Ferrara. Whole towns and villages 
have been submerged, with a large extent of the 
most fertile landin Italy. In some places, the water 
reached the roofs of the highest buildings, and many 
bouses were undermined. Thousands of people 
were driven from their homes. The suffering was 
Relief was going forward 
from other parts of laly. 

Geruany.—A conflict has arisen between the two 
Houses of the Prussian Diet. A bill, calle! the coun- 
try reform bill, providing for local self-government 
in the rural districts, which was adopted by the 
Chamber of Deputies in the last session, came be- 
fore the House of Lords at the beginning of the 
p'eseat se-sion, and bas met with determined op- 
position. A majority of the Deputies threatened 
to resign if the other House should reject the bill, 
and the Emperor bas declared himself in favor of 
it, and strongly urges the upper House to pass it. 


Domestic.—Quite recently, accounts reached us 
from Toronto, Canada, of the prevalence of a dis- 
ease among horses, affecting so large a proportion 
of the animals in that city as very seriously to in- 
terfere with all kinds of business. About the mid- 
die of last wontb, it appeared io Baflalo and Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and afew days later in otber cities further 
east in that State, and also in Boston Advancing 
steadily, it reached New York about the 21st ult. 
A day or two afterward, its appearance was an- 
nounced in Chicago, C leveland, St. Lonis and many 
other places, while it spread rapidly over New Eng- 
land. The first cases in Philadelphia were reported 
on the 28th. In all these places, tne 
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Comanches and Indian 
who bave been in Wash- 
visited this city also, remaining several days. 
Atapulic reception given them on the eveuing of 

28th ult, a letter from the President to G. H. 
Stuart was read, emphatically contradicting the re- 
port which circulated in some quarters, 
that a change in the Indian policy of the Adminis- 
that if any 
be made, it must be only in the direction of 
‘the civilization and Christianiz ition of the ladians. 
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THE “NEW” 


WHEELER & WILSON 


SEWING 


MACHINE. 






eterson & Carpenter, 
i1EN'L AGENTS 
PHILADELPHIA, 


And all (ithe and Towns in Fastera 
Pa. Senthern 5. d., Del. and Hd. 


CLOSING OUT. 


The balance of our stock MUST be sold. 
PRICES, TO SUIT. 
Do not fail to call on 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 


26 South Second Street. 


















“FOR “SALB- — T wo 9 room aweltings with pleas- 
ant, shady lots, near the Meeting House, Grrman- 
TOWN. *Pricé, $6,000and $7,000 respectively 

TO LET—A desirable dwelling on Linden Street, 
at 3550 per annuin. + 

Immediate possession of all of them. 

JOSIAH W. LEEDS 
4834 Main Street, Stokes’ Block, Germantown. 
L1-4t 















OLIVER COGGSHALL. JOSEPH DICKINSON 


LOAN AGENCY. 


Money is in demand here, at 10 per cent. neff, our 
legal rate of interest, on first-class mortgage secu- 
rity. Richmond, Indiana. 

Correspondence invited. * 

COGGSHALL & DICKINSON. 


SILK CASHMERE SHAWLS ! 


We have just received a limited quantity of these de- 
sirable goods, of our own importation, in WHITE 
and MODE. Algo 


DRESS FABRICS, 


Uf our own importation, in colors and shades es- 
pecially for FRIENDS, a few of which we enumerate. 
Silk Poplins, Cretons, Henrietta Cloth, Irish 
Poplins, Olive Alpacas, Tamise, Olive 
Bombazines, Madonnas, &c., Kc. 

WE ALSO MAKE A SPECIALTY in Black Silks, 
Mohairs and Alpacas, which cannot be surpassed in 
lustre and are of superior makes 


STOKES & WOOD. 
8..W.-cor. of Seventh and Arch Sts., Phila, 


RAILROAD®™™:7" 
BOND 
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ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 
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FPARM FOR SALE. 

Ninety-six acres, in Friends’ neighborhood, |4 
miles from Butlerville, on the C.& M.R.R. Itis 
well wooded and watered, in a good state of cultiva- 
tion, over 200 fruit trees of choice varieties. Wishing 
to retire, in age, will sell on reasonable terms. Call 
on or address BENJAMIN WALTON, Butlerville, 
Jennings Co., Indiana. 8-4 


KANSAS LANDS. 


In order to provide homes for ourselves and for 
Friends wanting cheap homes, I have boughta tract 
of land in Osage County, Kansas, 4} miles south of 
Osage City and 40 miles south of Topeka, on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad. I will give 
lots near the Railroad to those who will improve 
them, and sell farm lands low and on easy terms. 


; Address JOHN M. WETHERELL, Osage City via 


Topeka, Kansas. 8-4t 
WANTED 

An intelligent, active young man, able to superin- 

tend farm operations, expert in the use of carpenter’s 


tools and capable of doing a variety of work. A 
single man is desired, or a married man without 


| children, whose wife can fill some useful place. Good 


wages offered. Address ALBERT K. SMILEY, 
Principal of Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. 
8-4t 


 -§, F, tALDERSTON & SON, 


902 Spring Garden St, and 516 N. 9th St. 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 


Wall Papers and Window Shades. 


Our Spring Fixture for Shades to roll without 
cords is an improvement generally liked. 
_ 22 6m. 


CHARLES 0. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualitiss for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 12 6m. 


MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 N. 
10th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 1-3m. 








Friend in Germantown can furnish comfortable 
A board and the use of two pleasant Rooms to 
Adults of respectability. Apply at, the office of 
Friends’ Review. 10-4t. 


CHARLES W. 





ST., N.Y, 





ee ¥ 


FRIENDS’ 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
yth and Spring Garden Stis., Philada., 


Having engaged in another occupation, intends to 


ctoae out his Entire Srocx of 


DRY GOODS 


REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &c. 


Please give him a call, as be will sell very cheap. 


ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


THA ¢ COFFEE 


Offer at the following 


REDUCED PRICES. 

FRESH OOLONG Teas, 70c., 80c., 90c. and $1.00 
per pound. JAPANS, 90c., $1.00, $1.20 and $1.30 
per lb. GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1.00,$1.20, $1.30, 
and $1.50 per Ib. ROASTED COFFEE, 25, 28, 30 
and 35 c. per lb., always fresh and carefully selected. 

GROUND COFFEE, perfectly pure, warranted free 
trom dandelion, chickoree or any other drug or mix 
ture whatever. 


FINE GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 


35 cts. per pound, roasted. Five pound packages 
of Tea or Coffee delivered in any part of the city, 
tree of charge. 

jf@ City and Country Grocers and Dealers in 
Tea will find it to their interest to examine our large 
stock, and obtain a general list of prices. 12 ly 


JAYNE’S BUILDING, 244 Chestnut St 
NEW VOLUME, 


WORKING FOR JESUS ; or, Individual Effort for 
the Salvation of Perishing Souls. By Rev. J. A. R. 
Dickson. 72 pp. 18 mo, 25 cts.; post.4cts. An 
earnest and practical little book, powerfully urging 
the Christian to work for Christ, and showing him 
why he should do it, and when and where and how. 

MILLICENT’S HOME. 16 mo. Three engravings. 
0 ets.; post. 12 cts. A healthful and charming 
chapter in the life of a pastor's daughter on the ro- 
mantic coast of Ireland. 

THE DUCHESS RENEE AND HER COURT. 
ik mo. 50 cts.; post. 8 cta. An bistorical frag- 
ment, from an era of great interest, on the history of 
the church, describing one of the “queens” its 
‘‘ foster mothers. 


AMERICAN TRACT.SOCIETY. 
Penna. Branch, 1408 CHESTNUT STRERT. 
FOR SALE, 

The fine suburban residence of the late Hannah 
}. Williams, beautifally situated on the east, over- 
looking and adjoining the city of Richmond, Ind. It 
ia « good brick house of fifteen rooms, elegantly 
finished with all modern conveniencies, with 34 
acres of ground and garden in a high state of culti- 
vation, etables and other out-buildings; in fact 
everything to make a home desirable. Price $15,000. 
Apply to COGGSHALL & DICKINSON, Real Estate 
Agents. Richmooc, Wayne Co., ind 2-tf. 


REVIEW. 


3. W. COR, TENTH AND CHESTNUT STE. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Scholarships good in 46 Colleges in the United 
States and Canadas. For particulars call or send 
for Catalogue. 46-6m 


1033 hook! Look! 1033 
WALL PAPERS, FALL STYLES, WALI PAPERS, 


Hung by Good Workmen. 


89,000 PATENT SPRING WINDOW SHADE 
ROLLERS 


in use. No cords or pulleys used. 


tations. 


JOHNSTON’S DEPOT, 1033 Spring Garden Street 
below Fleventh Street, Phila. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
VASSALBORO’ Maine. 
An English and Classical Boarding and Day 


School for both sexes. Moderate prices, thorough 


training, und good influences. 
Winter term opens Twelfth mo. 3d, 1872. 


dress the Principal, 


Beware of imi- 


Ad- 


Ricwarp M. Jonss, 
Vassalboro’, 
Maine. 


61-tf f 


WANTED 
A well qualified Teacher to take charge of the Nor- 
mal Institute of colored people, near Helena, Arkan 


sas; also an Assistant. Apply to Timothy Harrison, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


i RENT—A second-story front room, with board 


in a Friend’s family. 


Apply at this office. 
Setf 


FARM FOR SALE. 


A valnable Farm near Haddonfield, N. J., (be- 
longing to the eatate of Harrison Alderson, deceased), 
containing 112 acres of land, within 14 miles ot 
Railroad station at Haddonfield. This tract is in « 
high state of cultivation and well adapted to Marker 
Gardening, Dairy Farming or a combination as at 
present of both. 12 acres of good Meadow with two 
permanent streams of water. Excellent farm house 
with all the necessary Barns, Stabling and out-houses 
complete. Persons desirous of viewing the premises 
can do so by ying at the farm or through 
STEPHEN G. COLLINS, 1113 Market Street, Phila., 
to whom all letters can be addressed. 3-2m. 


IFE OF ELIZABETH FRY, by Susnnas Corder 
American edition $3.00, mailed $3.30. Foi 
sale by A. LEWIS, 109 N. 10th St. 





